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CHAPTER XXXV.—TWO ARRIVALS. 


Ir Barry had read to the end of Richard’s letter, she 
would have seen that he expected to reach Barmouth 
that afternoon. When he arrived at the hotel he 
found Mab quite unprepared for his appearance, but 
pretty enough in her surprise to gratify his sesthetic 

te. Barry was gone out alone on a long ramble; 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd was refreshing himself with 
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a nap after dinner, and the two boys were away 
somewhere. Mab and Richard agreed to go first to 
the post-office for his letter, and then to have a quiet 
stroll on the shore, where the tide was rushing 
joyously back again. 

‘‘T shall like to see you open my letter and read 
it,” said Richard, while Mab lowered her long lashes 
until they rested upon her glowing cheeks. She 
was certainly looking lovely and happy, and she pre- 
served the expression until they reached the office. 





But when they heard that Richard’s love-letter had 
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been delivered to Barry three hours ago, their satis- 
faction vanished, Mab declaring hysterically that 
she and Barry always opened one another’s letters. 
Richard Orichton was seriously annoyed, for it is 
strange how different an aspect one’s conduct takes 
when looked at through othermen’s eyes. From Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd’s point of view a clandestine en- 
gagement with his daughter immediately upon her 
inheritance of a fortune might assume a somewhat 
unworthy character. Richard disliked annoyances 
and unpleasantnesses ; they fretted him to the core, 
and destroyed that sense of beauty and harmony 
upon which his enjoyment depended. He had in- 
tended to ask Mr. Christopher Lloyd’s consent before 
he left Barmouth, and he had not anticipated any 
denial ; but to be found out in a secret correspondence 
was a nuisance he had not expected. He took Mab’s 
hand upon his arm, and proceeded, as they had 
intended, to the shore; but he paid little heed to the 
beautiful shamefacedness and sadness of his com- 
panion. 5 

‘* Whatever are we to do, dear Richard ?” sobbed 
Mab. 

He did not answer her, for he fancied he saw in 
the sunlit distance Barry herself coming towards 
them slowly along the sands. He felt a pang at 
the thought of falling in her estimation, for which he 
could hardly console himself by the winning of Mab. 
He marched on to meet her, with Mab clinging to 
him, and imploring him to turn away among the 
sand-hills; but Richard knew that the dreaded inter- 
view had to come, and the sooner it was over the 
better. "When Barry drew near enough he could see 
a strange calmness in her pale face, no longer bril- 
liant with smiles and blushes at his a ing. She 
approached them gravely, and with no syllable of 
greeting to him presented the open letter to Mab. 

“T opened it,” she said coldly, “not supposing 
there was any secret among us ; but I have read only 
the first few lines.” 

It had been wrinkled and ¢reased in her uncon- 
scious grasp, but she smoothed it out deliberately, 
never once glancing at Richard Orichton, and 
offered it again with a steady hand toMab. He took 
her hand, holding it foreibly, and after one effort to 
free it, she suffered it to remain im his. . 

‘“‘ Look at me, Barry,” he said; “look mein the 
face, and tell me what you think of me.” 

She turned wpon him her frank eyes, which were 
dull and sad, but not reddened by weeping. No tears 
had been wept for him beside the sea; and he shrank 
from their keen gaze. 

‘“‘T despise your conduct,” she said, “ and can 
hardly refrain from despising you. But all you have 
said, and looked, and done these last two years, I 
utterly despise and scorn; and most of all this poor 
deception. Who did you fear—you and-Mab—my 
father, or me?” 

She said me in a tone which made his downcast 
face burn, but his sole reply to her question was to 
drop the hand he had taken into his own. 

“T read enough to learn,” continued Barry, 
“‘that you and my sister amuse yourselves with pity 
of me, and of my love for you. You kept your 
engagement secret for my sake forsooth! Well, I 
will be true ; I did love you, Richard Crichton, truly 
and tenderly as ever woman could love, and you knew 
it. You say in this letter that you knew it. You 
have been playing with my true love for the mere 
gratification of your poor personal vanity; and you 
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ask me what I think of you! I say again I despise 
your conduct—not you. I will try to avoid that, for 
the sake of what I thought you were, and of what 
you are going to be, thy sister’s husband.” 

“Don’t be so cross, Barry,’ said Mab, weeping, 
and leaning against Richard, as he stood abject and 
abashed before her sister. } ; 

“Let me speak out this orice,” answered Barry, 
‘and say what I have to say, and then I will hold 
my peace; and there shall be no malice or grudge 
in my heart against you. Why! it was not you at 
all whom I loved, Richard Crichton ; it was a true 
man, honest and upright, who could never, for the 
whole world, or for all the love in the whole world, 
have stooped to any mean selfishness like this. You 
and Mab may be easy on my account. I shall never 
see you or think of you without saying to myself, 
‘That is not the man you loved; it is the mere husk 
and shell of an idol of your own imagination.’ Do 
not be afraid or sorrowful for me. I am cured and 
whole.” 

Richard Crichton flinched under Barry’s sharp 
words; and never had she appeared to him so at- 
tractive and so peerless, as now that she stood looking 
at him, her grave, austere manner softening into one 
of almost sorrowful pity. 

‘‘T have said all now,” she continued, her voice 
beginning to falter. ‘‘ You had better leave it to me 
to tell my father, for he is very easily put out now; 
and you may depend upon me putting everything in 
the best light possible. There! Don’t speak to me 
any more now; but go on with your walk, and be in 
to tea at seven.” 

She spoke rime on 6 and went away with quick 
footsteps, leaving Richard in a miserable and self- 
abased state of mind, with only Mab’s pretty face to 
comfort him. turned once to look after them, 
and caught him also turning to look back at het, and 
she went on het way angry and displeased with her- 
self. She was glad there was still something for her 
to do, a little diffictilty to surmount with her father; 
for she had an instinctive consciousness that as soon 
as all was settled, and the mg ae Pecognised, 
a dreary blank would fall upon own life. She 
found her father wakening up from his nap on the 
eside him, drawing his 
willing arm about her, and resting her head upon 
his shoulder, for she did not want him to look into 
her face. Her voice was very low when she spoke. 

“Father,” she said, “Richard Orichton is cothe 


' to Barmouth.” 


“Ha! ha!” answered Mr. Christopher Lloyd, 
half laughing, “so Richard is come, is he? Ive 
been expecting him some time past. But not to see 
me ; not to see an Pv a im like mo.” 

“Who did you think he would come to see?” sho 
asked, with a poignant anguish which spoke keenly 
in her voice, but her father was deaf to its tone. 

‘Why! a good little girl, and a dear girl, and a 
pretty girl,” said he, patting her cheek fondly ; 
‘‘as if the old papa was blind, and deaf, and silly! 

‘But the old papa has two little girls,” answered 
Barry, playing with her own pain; “I'll give him 
two guesses to find out the right one.” ; 

“‘Qne is enough,” replied her father, ‘‘it is my 
best girl, Barry,” ine 

“No, no, no!” cried Barry, with tears smarting 
under her eyelids. 

‘Not Mab!” ejaculated Mr. Christopher Lloyd, 
in unmixed astonishment. 
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“Yes; Mab!” she said; spedking qtiitkly and 
urgently; ‘‘and they love one another very much, 
and they cannot be happy unless you approve of it, 
and I promised to tell you, dear, old papa. I’m 
sure you are glad it is not me, for now I shall never 
leave you, you know. It is a very good thing Richard 
loves Mab instead of me.” 

“But I could only think it was you, Barry,” said 
her father. 

“Oh, no! you made a mistaké, I know,” she 
answered; ‘‘it is Mab; and you must be very good 
and kind, and say you are glad to have Richard for 
asou. You are; aren’t you, father?” 

He took her face between both his hands, and 
looked into it as he had often done in her childhood. 
She was his first-born child, and dearer to him than 
any of the others. Barry shut her eyes that he 
might not see too far into her heart, and smiled as 
nirthfully as she could do; but though he was 
enfeebled in mind, his fatherly perception was not 
at fault. He laid her head down again upon his 
breast, and pressed her closer to him with his arm. 

“@od bless you, my little daughter,” he said, 
tenderly, ‘‘ your old father will never fail you.” 

She would not give way to her tears even then, 
but sat beside him in silence, until Mab’s voice was 
heard through the open window. She and Richard 
Crichton entered, and Mr: Christopher Lloyd gavé 
them a brief and cool assent to their engagement. In 
every way Richard seemed doomed to disappointment: 
He, one of the wealthy merchants of Manchester, 
who might have aspired to any of the great heiresses 
of the eity, was welcomed with cold civility only 
into the family of a former warehouseman of 
Devonshires’ ! 

Tea over, Barty proposed to her father to go out 
with her. Both head and heart were feverish and 
aching, and she found the presence of Mab and 
Richard irksome to her, though Mab was quiet, and 
Richard gloomy. Mr. Christopher Lloyd himself 
was more grave than usual, but he made her lean 
upon his arm, and patted her hand affectionately 
from time to time, with a tenderness that almost 
broke her down. They sauntered along the sands 
till they came to the ferry, on the other side of which 
the boat was lading with passengets and luggage. 
It was something for them fo stand still, and seem to 
look at, in their idleness of preoccupied thought. 
They watched it push away from the narrow tongue 
of stony land which reached into the water, and 
come over slowly, every minute bringing the faces 
nearer, and shaping them into greater distinctness. 
But Barry saw no one. Her eyes were no longer 
dinistering to her brain, and she started with a 
thock of surprise, when her father cried out, “Why ! 
Barry! Here’s Mark.” 

It was Mark, who sprang out of the ferry-boat, 
and grasped Barry’s hand fervently, and walked 
back beside her to the hotel ; but in the distraction of 

us own thoughts he was blind to the paleness of her 
face, and deaf to the sorrowful cadence of her voice. 
She had spoken out of the fulness of her heart after 
the first greetings were over. 

_— Crichton came this afternoon,” she 
said. 

“Did he?” asked Mark, absently, being too 
absorbed just then for either curiosity or jealousy. 
Barry felt her voice would fail her if she said any 
more, and Mr. Christopher Lloyd drew up his tall 
frame, and shook his head gloomily at the western 
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sky: They were fronting the full glory of the sétting 


sun, but not oné of them sdw it: It might have 
been nootday for any differente it made to them. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—CAPEL COED. 


“Barry,” said Mark to her the next morning, ‘‘ do 
you kiow any chapel about here called Capel 
Coed ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” she answered, ‘‘it is on the other side 
of the river, between two and three miles nearer to 
Penmaenpool, and up among the mountains. The 
chapel stands quite alone under one of the hills. We 
took a boat across last Sunday to the morning service; 
but it was all in Welsh.” 

‘‘ What sort of a man is the minister ?” he asked. 

‘¢Mr. Roberts ?” said Barry; ‘‘ oh, a mild-looking 
man, with a high bald forehead; and a weak mouth. 
I dare say he is amiable, and kind, and good—if 
there are any good men,” she added, with unwonted 
bitterness. 

‘‘T have received a letter,’’ continued Mark, “ from 
one of the trustees, about a legacy to their chapel, 
and I think I shall go over and see Mr. Roberts as 
soon as we have had breakfast; and if I get my 
business settled satisfactorily, I may be free for 
pleasure. I may be.” 

He repeated the words ‘‘may be” with unwitting 
emphasis; but they made no impression upon Barry. 
When breakfast was over, he walked down dloné 
to the ferry, and was rowed across it. Stretching 
up between the mountains was the sweet, fair arm 
of the estuary; bounded at the farthest end by round 
and pastoral hills; which grew softer as they re- 
ceded from the sea. He had been there once before, 
and sailed up it, in a fairy dream, wherein it seemed 
to him that all his life would be set to music, and 
eould never fall into any kind of discord. Now his 
life was ajar, with a jangling of harsh, false notes, 
which would need a master’s hand indeed to bring 
into harmony again. He turned away sighing from 
the soft beauty of the view to the left of him, and 
looked forward to the rough, stony tongue of land, 
over which lay his toilsome path. When he reached 
it he felt almost glad of the toil and pain, as a Romish 
penitent takes comifort from the accumulated dis- 
comforts of a pilgrimage. 

But, however he might loiter on his stony road, it 
came to an end at last, and after some walking along 
lanes, which skirted the round spurs of the hills, he 
found the chapel he had come so far to see. For 
Mark had resolved to see the chapel, though he had 
not altogether made up his mind to see the minister. 
It was a small, square, ugly place, built of tough- 
hewn stones, and roofed with slate, having a door 
with a little pent roof above it to protect it from 
rain, and a window, square at the bottom and round 
at the top, on each side of the entrance. The house 
of the minister stood close by, but no other dwelling 
was in sight. The little chapel looked as if it had 
been dropped down accidentally from the skies to its 
nook among the mountains; and where the congre- 
gation was to come from was a mystery. There was 
no sign or sound of human life, except a single fine 
blue thread of smoke rising up from the midst of the 
thick wooed at a little distance, and the echo very far 
off of a bugle-call, warning the workmen at some 
slate quarries that a blast was kindled. Behind the 
chapel rose a hill to a considerable height, whose 
shadow lay upon it, cool and dim, very soon after 
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the sun had passed the zenith. A coppice of young 
beech-trees clothed its slopes with their smooth white 
boughs and delicate fluttering of foliage, bright and 
green, which threw sunny shadows upon the turf 
beneath. Somewhere amid their close ranks a liquid 
murmur seemed buried, a busy splash of waters, 
which was not the solemn voice of the sea, but that 
of some hurrying mountain stream, leaping from one 
mossy rock to another with a joyous haste, as if it was 
about to return to its spring-head, and gurgle again 
down its hidden channel in an endless round of wood- 
land merriment. Mark looked and listened ; but none 
the less the ugly little Capel Coed filled his eye, and 
weighed upon his heart. 

At length Mark slowly lifted the latch of the 
garden wicket, and walked up the straight short 
path to the door of the house. He hesitated again 
at the last moment, but his approach had been seen, 
and the door was opened by a person whom he re- 
cognised at once as the minister. It was a plain, 
homely dwelling, and Mr. Roberts was a plain and 
homely man, with an aspect of placid benevolence to 
which Mark’s troubled heart surrendered itself 
freely. He followed him into a small room, half- 
parlour and half-study, and accepted a seat opposite 
to him, but was still silent until the good man said, 
in a gentle tone of inquiry, ‘Is there anything I can 
do for you, sir?” 

‘“‘T am Mr. Lloyd’s executor,” answered Mark, 
rushing hastily upon his business, ‘‘ and I called to 
speak with you about a legacy alleged to be left to 
Capel Coed.” 

“‘T trust it is so left,” said Mr. Roberts, plaintively, 
as Mark paused ; ‘‘ we are very poor here ; miserably 
poor. My people cannot raise more than from forty 
to fifty pounds a year for me, and I have a wife and 
an invalid daughter to support. Miss Ellen Lloyd, 
who died ten or twelve years ago, was a great friend 
of my daughter’s, and I was of opinion that Mr. 
Lloyd left this sum as he did with the idea of doing 
us a benefit. If Mr. Lloyd has deceived us, I am 
deceived indeed.” 

Mark hesitated no longer. He would tell the 
whole truth to this good man, and cast himself upon 
his charitable judgment. In as few words as possible 
he narrated his story to the minister, who from time 
to time nodded, it might almost have seemed with 
approbation. 

“Do you think I did wrong?” he asked, as he 
finished his confession. 

“Wrong? I do not know,” answered Mr. Roberts; 
‘‘perhaps I should have done the same myself. But 
the will of a dead man is a very solemn thing, ‘of no 
force while the testator liveth,’ but not to be tampered 
with after his death. I think you must be to blame, 
brother.” 

‘You understand,” said Mark, ‘‘ the will which I 
destroyed left everything to me ; and the secret trust 
accompanying it was an evasion of the law. Noclaim 
could be founded upon it.” 

““Yes, yes, brother,” said Mr. Roberts, “the 
estates were left to you, but only in reliance upon your 
honour. Mr. Lloyd placed a perfect confidence in 
you, and you would have been more satisfied with 
yourself if you had carried out his instructions to the 
letter.” 

“‘T don’t think I should,” argued Mark ; ‘‘ remem- 
ber that his brother’s children would have been 
thrown penniless upon the world. I should do it 
again if it had to be done.” 
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‘Perhaps so, perhaps so,”’ said Mr. Roberts, 
feebly ; ‘‘ but what is to be done about this money for 
the chapel? I suppose we have no chance of it 
now.” 

His weak, amiable nature was brooding over his 
own disappointment, and could not go out into a 
clear comprehension of Mark’s circumstances and 
conduct. Mark looked at his grey, downcast face, 
and thought of the wife and daughter — Ellen’s 
friend, moreover—who shared his harassing lot. 
‘‘T will make good the money,” he said; ‘‘ you shall 
lose nothing by me.” 

‘Thank you, thank you, dear brother,” cried Mr. 
Roberts, with a sudden clearing of his face, ‘that 
will satisfy us all. Mr. Evan Evans, who is a com- 
mercial traveller, visited Clunbury yesterday, in the 
hope of seeing you, but of course he missed you. 
We will have a meeting of the trustees when he 
returns, when we will consider your proposal.” 

After a few more words Mark bade the minister 
good morning, and returned across the ferry to Bar- 
mouth. The post had just come in, and a little 
crowd of visitors were gathered about the locked 
door of the office, waiting for the letters to be sorted. 
He stayed too, in a listless mood, studying the 
weather-table for the month, which hung in a window 
opposite, until the group had — and then he 
went in to ask for his letters. ere was only one, 
a sheet of letter paper, folded square, and sealed 
with a thimble. He found it was from Nanny. 

‘‘Mr. Mark, my dear,” she wrote, “this comes 
hoping to find you well, as it leaves me at present; 
thanks be to God for it. There’s somethink you 
ought to know. Here’s been a strange man asking 
me and Clough queer questions about the old master’s 
will, which I answered nothing at all; but Clough, 
he said there’d been another will, as left him some- 
think, and the other man said yes he knows it. And 
they say you’ve made away with it, and you'll be 
transported for doing it. And this comes to tell you 
to get safe away out of the country to America, like 
Trevor’s son, the prize-fighter, as did somethink 
they'd have sent him to jail for, only he got safe 
away. And tell Miss Barry, with my duty, she’s to 
give you my first twenty pound to get safe away 
with. And I’d as lief you had it as me. And don’t 
you go to say you won’t have it. You must, Mr. 
Mark, my dear. So no more from your loving ser- 
vant, Nanny.” 

Mark smiled over this letter, though it did not fail 
to increase his disquietude. He went on sadly along 
the street, and did not see Barry sitting in the bay- 
window of their parlour, until she had watched his 
approach, and noticed the dejection of his manner. : 
The window was open, and he asked her to spare 
time for a little walk with him, thinking that Richard 
was in there with Mab, and the rest perhaps, and he 
longed to talk to Barry alone. She came down 
quickly, and they set off along the high-road, neither 
of them caring which way they bent their steps. 

‘“‘What is the matter, Mark?” asked Barry at last. 

Then Mark related to her again the story he had 
told that morning to the minister of Capel Coed, and 
Barry stopped, and turned to gaze at him, with open 
eyes of amazement and perplexity. 

“Whatever did you destroy the will for?” she 
exclaimed. 2 

“Why, Barry!” said Mark, with a wan smile 
flitting across his face, ‘‘I destroyed it because it 
would have disinherited you all, and sent you back 
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to the poverty which you said had almost killed you. 
You ate safe, thank God! There is no fear for 
ou. 

“But you?” urged Barry, “have you not run 
into some danger by doing it ?” 

“Yes,” he pen “by the law I am guilty, and 
- s might be sentenced to penal servitude for 

ife, if there were no extenuating circumstances.” 

“Oh, Mark!” cried Barry, with a face of incre- 
dulity mingled with dread, ‘‘you frighten me. Tell 
me the real truth.” 

‘Well, that is true,”’ he answered, ‘‘ and yet I do 
not suppose I should incur such a penalty. If these 
Welshmen, who are so fond of law, choose to prose- 
cute me, the penalty will probably be imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding two years, with or without 
hard labour, and with or without solitary imprison- 
ment. It is a grave crime, Barry, and in the eyes of 
the law, and of society, I am a felon.” 

‘But how could you, how could you?” sobbed 
Barry, the tears falling fast from her eyes. ‘‘ I would 
rather have been poor all my life than see you taken 
to prison. Wouldn’t it have been better to have 
kept the will to show that it was all left to you? 
They couldn’t have done anything to you then, could 
they?” 

Mark had not thought of that in his haste to 
destroy the document, which threatened to deprive 
the natural heirs of their inheritance. Barry re- 
mained for some minutes plunged in thought; and then 
she lifted her face to his with a glimmer of a smile 
upon it. 

‘‘They won’t do it, my dear Mark,” she said— 
“they shall not do it. If these Welshmen are fond 
of law, they are quite as fond of money. I will talk 


every one of them over myself. You a felon, Mark! 
Dear, dear! whatever would they say about it at 
Manchester ? ” 


VELOCIPEDES. 


Wuen the velocipede first made its appearance in 
England, which was nearly half a century ago, the 
“Dandy Horse” was the suggestive designation 
bestowed on it. That was the period when that now 
extinct biped the Dandy flourished. Then it was 
that the class who now form the ‘fast men” about 
town made most characteristic demonstrations in the 
matter of dress. They wore black velvet stocks, six 
inches in width, in lieu of neckties, and carried their 
shirt collars up to the level of their eyebrows. The 
rest of their attire was in keeping with the extrava- 
gant neck-gear; huge high-crowned cylinders all 
but guiltless of rims covered the head; a full-breasted 
frill seemed bursting like a pigeon’s crop from the 
feeble embrace of a scanty vest of light buff; the 
dress-coat of blue cloth, with its burnished yellow 
buttons, hung down behind in a point like a 
pheasant’s tail; the waist was compressed with 
stays tightly laced in to the narrowest dimensions, 
and contrasted with a pair of balloon-shaped pants, 
full-blown at the hips, and growing small by degrees 
and beautifully less until they terminated in high- 
heeled Wellingtons armed with solid iron tips which 
made an incessant clatter on the pavements. This 
tout ensemble was accounted ‘the thing ””—and who- 
ever desires to contemplate it in its picturesque 
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‘width of which pad was about eighteen inches. 
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proportions has only to refer to the caricatures of the 
period. - 

Who was the inventor of the new toy we have not 
been able to learn, nor is it by any means certain 
whether it was really invented at the above date or 
was simply a restoration of an old hobby. It began 
to be popular in the west of England about the close 
of the year 1820, and during the general excitement 
on the subject of the trial of Queen Caroline was 
made the medium of sundry political jokes of a very 
doubtful kind, with which the names of Brougham, 
Majocchi (my jockey), and others were whimsically 
connected. 

The machine consisted of two wheels, each about 
three-fourths of a yard in diameter, placed in the 
same line, one exactly following the other, their 
axles turning in strong iron frames fixed to a long 
wooden shaft above them, and parallel with their 
line of revolution. The shaft, which curved upwards 
in front and downwards in the centre? was fitted with 
a cushion or pad on which the rider rested his arms, 
and bore a saddle in the centre which he bestrode. 
The front wheel turned easily, like that of a modern 
perambulator, and its motions were regulated by 
means of a handle so placed that it could be grasped 
by both hands, while the arms rested on the pad, the 
The 
feet of the rider touched the ground, the height of 
his horse being so adjusted as to enable him to walk 
freely with it between his legs. There were no 
treadles, or any other mode of propulsion than by 
‘punting’ the ground, as it were, with the feet; 
and as the rider had to balance himself as he went 
along—for the horse would fall prostrate if unsup- 
ported—it was no easy matter for a novice to keep 
the saddle. But the difficulty was got over by 
perseverance : if the horse was falling to one side a 
pressure on the pad on the opposite side would restore 
the equilibrium, or if that failed, a rapid turn of the 
guiding wheel in the direction of gravitation would 
effect the desired object. It was the custom to let 
the machines out to hire for the benefit of the young 
fellows who emulated each other in their displays of 
equitation during the long summer evenings. Broken 
heads, bruised elbows, scarified shins, and other 
small casualties usually resulted from these displays, 
and now and then an ambitious aspirant more 
plucky than prudent would have to be borne off the 
ground and led home to be doctored. 

As the management of the machine became better 
understood its real capabilities began to be tested, 
and accomplished equestrians boldly undertook long 
journeys, and performed them, too, in a manner more 
or less satisfactory. One young gentleman, we re- 
member, travelled to a town fifty miles distant in a 
single day ; but it was noticed that he did not make 
the return journey by the same conveyance, but came 
back ingloriously on the top of the stage-coach. The 
truth was, that the common roads of that day were 
not at all adapted for such a mode of progress, 
especially when speed was an object; the Dandy 
Horse had no springs, and as a consequence the 
roughness of the roads was apt to register itself in a 
series of bodily bruises and contusions not at all 
pleasant to endure. 

To excel in this species of equitation it was 
necessary that the rider should possess a tall and 
slender figure and a convenient length of leg. 
Performers were not wanting who were well 
qualified by nature in these respects, and it was 
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really an agreeable sight to watch their graceful 
evolutions, connected, as they sometimes were, with 
feats of no small risk and daring. In some measure 
the performers, when seen in action on ground suited 
to the purpose, might be compared to skaters on a 
field of ice. A really clever rider, like the accom- 
plished skater, could disport himself gracefully and 
rapidly upon a very small area—cutting figures on 
the pavement, and tying knots, as it were, by his 
swift and whirling moyements. There was a young 
artist residing in Bath, whose exhibitions of skill in 
this way were marvellous to witness, and who 
generally made his appearance on the flagstones of 
the North Parade about sundown in summer, where 
a numerous circle of admirers would await his 
coming. Now and then a race would come off 
between a number of competitors—the course 
generally chosen being a very slight incline of a 
mile and a half—the nders starting up, and return- 
ing down the hjll. It was rather hard punting to get 
rapidly up the ascent, but no effort was needed to 
come down, as the rider had only to sit still and pre- 
serve an eyen balance with his feet on the axletree 
of the front wheel, and allow the machine to take its 
course. But in a race, the racer would of course 
resort to punting even in going down, in order to 
distance his fellows; and herein lay the danger, for 
if the. foot struck the ground with any force while 
going ten or twelve miles an hour, the shock was 
likely to pitch the rider from the saddle, to divorce 
him from his steed, and perhaps do serious damage 
to both. 

The pleasure of this exercise depended yery much 
upon the progress the rider had made in the art of 
managing his unconsciousnag. Hundreds of persons 
who began experiments with the expectation of doing 
wonders threw them up in disgust after a few trials, 
and hundreds more, after persevering for weeks and 
months without sufficiently mastering the art, were 
fain to abandon it. On level ground most persons 
could do pretty well after a few lessons, but there 
was very little enjoyment to be got out of a level run 
unless the ground was perfectly hard and smooth, 
and the rider had learned by experience how to 
economise his powers. In ascents at all steep the 
punting was sheer hard work, and if the incline was 
steep and long the best plan was to alight from the 
saddle and push the horse up the hill. This was 
compared by the ¢ritics to a man’s carrying his own 
horse instead of being carried by him—but in fact it 
was far easier to walk up the hill with the horse than 
without it, as by leaning on the pad most of your 
weight was transferred to the wheels. But whatever 
might be the trouble of the ascent, there was ample 
compensation in coming down again, when you had 
nothing to do but sit still and be whirled onwards. 
One precaution, however, was necessary, and that was 
to be sure, in the first instance, that the hill you were 
to descend was not too steep. It happened on a 
certain afternoon that one of the best riders in the 
town where the writer was then living set out for 
H , a village about four miles distant, and 
seated at the summit of an ascent above a mile in 
length. He had no trouble in reaching his destina- 
tion, and after.resting awhile set out on his return. 
Suspecting no danger, he began the down-hill roll, 
and ere a couple of minutes had elapsed found him- 
self thundering along at a frightful pace ; he had no 
means of stopping or even of retarding his career, as 
to have put foot to the ground would have been to 
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be thrown, and all he could do was to guide himself 
over the smoothest part of the ground and keep 
clear of obstacles. But the momentum added every 
instant to the yelocity of his flight, while the level 
ground yet lay far in advance. Still, by careful 
piloting and balancing he kept his seat, though now 
advancing in bounds with the ground sinking under 
him. He would probably have escaped with a whole 
skin, had it not been that the road took a sudden turn 
to the left just at the foot of the hill; but by the 
time he had reached the turn his pace had become so 
furious that the guiding wheel had lost its hold of the 
ground, and would not avail to turn him in his course. 
The consequence was that the machine dashed right 
on ahead, flew up a little grassy bank, and crashed 
through the drawing-room window of a gentleman’s 
house, carrying away the sash, scattering the glass in 
ten thousand fragments, and depositing the unex- 
pected visitor, bruised, bleeding, and bewildered, in 
the centre of a small tea-party. Had he missed the 
window, and encountered the stone walls, he had 
most likely been killed on the spot; fortunately, 
however, he came off without any very serious 
injury. This man was one of the most accomplished 
riders of the day; one of his exploits, which bore 
the look of extreme peril, though it was really less 
dangerous to the rider than to the machine, was to 
kneel upon the saddle, and then to stand upright 
upon it, while going at a quick pace down a gentle 
declivity, balancing himself without the aid of the 
pad, and guiding his course by means of cords 
attached to the handle of the. driving wheel. 

Such was the velocipede of our boyhood. If it 
did not decline as rapidly as it came into fashion, it 
yet disappeared gradually, and, as to its original 
form, had vanished in the course of a few years. 
There were several causes that had a share in setting 
it aside. In the first place, as it grew common it 
became a nuisance to pedestrians; it could only be 
used advantageously on smooth and firm ground, and 
the riders therefore made choice of the flat flag- 
stones of the foot-pavemenis or the gravel walks of 
the parks and suburbs. This led to complaints but 
too well founded from the promenading gentry, and 
then to interference by the municipal authorities, 
who dealt a fatal blow to the Dandy te by sweep- 
ing it summarily from the footways and limiting its 
exercisations to certain specified localities. Another 
cause of declension was the injurious effects of such 
riding as we have described upon the bodily health. 
Severe cases of rupture, strangury, and other painful 
disorders were proved to have thus originated, and 
the verdict of medical men was unanimous in con- 
demning the pastime. 

The two-wheeled velocipede had hardly subsided, 
when the three-wheeler made its appearance. It 
was constructed on a different plan entirely—the 
driving wheel being turned by the action of treadles, 
the saddle replaced by a comfortable seat—the feet 
of the rider being always clear of the ground. But 
it was, and is (for it still exists), but a meek and 
tame affair compared with the two-wheeler, being 
capable neither of the high speed nor the elegant 
evolutions of the original invention. For full forty 
years past this machine has been seen at intervals in 
the suburbs of London; it is generally an article of 
home manufacture, being constructed for the most 
part by the rider who has produced it for his own 
gratification, and has added some modifications or 
improvements of his own contrivance. Commonly it 
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carries but a single person, who is given to stopping 
at suburban public-houses in order to recruit his 
driving power by a glass of ale; but sometimes it 
carries double, the riders relieving each other at the 
treadmill. Some few years back we encountered in 
the Green Lanes near Stoke Newington, a huge 
family velocipede, having two driving wheels, each 
six feet in height; between the tall wheels sat pater- 
familias and his biggest boy, working most ener- 
getically, not treadles, but manuals—while mater- 
familias and a goodly nest of little ones of various 
ages, enjoyed themselves luxuriously in an open car 
at the rear.* 

The revived velocipede which has lately obtained 
such favour with the Parisians and Americans is 
in the main the two-wheeled ‘“‘ Dandy Horse” of 
near fifty years ago—the single exception being 
that the action of treadles, hitherto confined to the 
three-wheeler, is substituted for the old foot-punting 
method of propulsion. We hear that the use of the 
machine in this improved form is spreading through- 
out France, and has already become quite a fashion- 
able mania among the visitors at Nice, Mentana, and 
other fashionable resorts. It has further been 
pressed into service for business purposes, and is 
said to prove no bad substitute for the living steed. 
The roads of Paris and its surrounding villages and 
suburbs are all admirably adapted for the use of the 
yelocipede; they are smooth, firm, and well kept, 
and free from ruts and stony obstructions; and we 
shall not be astonished to find that this most econo- 
nical of all ‘‘mounts,” improved by French ingenuity, 
and favoured as it is by the nature of the soil, obtains 
a permanent position among the French people. It 
may be remarked, however, that the working of 


treadles by the riders is open to valid objection on 
the score of health, and that some other means of 
propulsion may have to be devised, 





FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. 
BY HOWARD HOPLEY. 
CHAPTER IX.—EGYPT AGAIN,—ELEPHANTINE, ESNE. 


“Their way they forward take 
Into the land that lay them faire before, 
Whose pleasaunce she them shewd and plentiful great store,” 


Iy Egypt once more: on the Nile, and still floating 
downwards. We have left Nubia behind, have 
descended the cataracts, passed out of the reaches 
of far Syene, and the sacred river has borne us 
= its bosom ‘within hail of the orange gardens of 
sne. 
_ But I must first say a word on Elephantine. We 
lingered a whole day there. It is a little islet 
dozing in the lull of waters beneath the cataract. 
Green cornfields and palmy slopes, and shadowy 
dells, mounds, ruined temples, make up a soft and 
sunny landscape worthy of a Claude or Giorgione. 
You wander amid this fair fertility peering through 
branchy trees, ever on the watch for the Hama- 
dryads and Satyrs which should be there, but which 
never come. Instead of them little Berber girls 





* In the Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851, a three-wheeled veloci 
pede was 
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class in that tremendous gathering of industrial labours ; and, what 
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peep out and waylay you ‘for backsheesh—if so be 
they have got over their first fright at your out- 
landish aspect. Nimble as fawn or nymph, they 
speed across the meadows after you. Necklaces, 
beads on their head-gear, shells on their short, 
fringy petticoats (their only garment), tinkling and 
chattering as they run along. Eager at starting, 
timid on approach, they circle round you, their big 
black eyes fixed half doubtfully on yours, finger in 
mouth, hand thrust forward to receive your dole. 
Any hostile movement, though, would soon send the 
little dusky mendicants scampering, ‘‘ Backsheesh, 
howaji!’’—that is the cry, the atra cura that follows 
the traveller throughout his Nilotic career. 

Some enterprising archeologist had recently made 
a cutting through a hillock at Hlephantine. Whether 
he found what he wanted I know not. But this 
incision into the breast of mother earth—when we 
came upon it—revealed to us some ghastly secrets. 
There in high noon stood disclosed as on a wall of 
cliff, a series of sharply-defined strata—distinct 
layers of such strange formation as would have 
ane M, Quatrefages more than the human jaw- 

one in the Abbeville drift. The lowest was Egyptian, 
Pharaonie age, of course—big hewn stones striped 
with hieroglyphics, and still stained with colour, the 
foundation probably of some overthrown temple. 
Over this a considerable thickness of broken pots and 
platters, with other débris, was bedded. It was a 
stratum representing the dust-heap, I suppose, of a 
succeeding age. It must have been the accumula- 
tion of many years—rubbish of centuries, in fact— 
refuse thrown outside a city wall. It lay there, a 
broad zone of red, between the Egyptian work be- 
neath and the later Roman débris which came 
above. For dwellings of Roman work now in ruin 
superlaid it, forming an irregular line along the 
cutting. The bricks had fallen together and were 
confused, but by poking about we discovered a 
plastered chamber and dug it out. On the upper- 
most rim of this layer we hit on one or two 
Christian marks. Evidently a Christian village had 
been there, similar in character to those we had seen 
at Phil, Edfou, and other places. They were on the 
surface, however—hollow, crumbling, tenantless; 
this was buried—fourteen feet down, perhaps—and 
beneath what? Beneath a cemetery! 

Layers of human dead huddled close together, and 
packed one on another, like leaves in an autumn wood, 
rested on the forsaken home of those early Christians. 
The Moslems of the middle ages had made a grave- 
yard there. For centuries, may be, the deceased of 
Elephantine had been gathered to their fathers in 
that place. But so drying and crisp is the climate 
of Egypt, that no festering or corruption had ensued. 
Instead of mouldering into mother earth, each of 
these bodies had from lack of moisture shrivelled up 
into the consistence and dimensions of a mummy. 
There still it lay, the skin strained, drawn tight, 
cracking over that sad human framework so fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. Indeed, some of the 
faces thus shrunken had obtained an expression so 
weird and fantastic that we shuddered to look upon 
them. We saw hundreds of the dead thus half dis- 
entombed in the quarry, unveiled to the garish day. 
Skeleton arms, legs, trunks—a thicket of them, half 
emancipated from their cerecloths, sticking out gro- 
tesquely from the bank. 

The shreds of winding-sheets that still adhered, 
balanced and fluttered about in the summer breeze. 
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You might indeed have pictured to yourself some 
grim resemblance to the growth of tufted weeds and 
brambles on the face of a cliff—a ragged, rank 
luxuriance where ghoules might pasture. We pulled 
some of these ghastly Things out of their prison— 

ulled them out by the roots. But there were others 
behind them still resting tranquilly embedded in the 
sod. The earth, meanwhile, was gradually falling 
away, and so even these in their turn would one day 
come into the daylight, and flourish in the same 
hideous fertility beneath the glare of the hot sun. 
Above all this, heaps of rich mould and rubbish rose 
to the surface which, in that place, nourished a 
growth of weeds and wild grasses. Who can say, 
as he treads this summer earth, what terrible and 
ghastly secrets may not lie hidden under that mantle 
of sweet wild flowers, that seems to him so fresh 
and fair ? 

At a point in that long palm wood that runs for 
leagues beneath Syene, we stopped our boat to take 
one of our sailors on board. He had been left on 
furlough to greet his friends; for his native village 
lay embowered in that thick grove. Father, mother, 
sister, brethren—a troop of poor people, rustic 
enough, but dowered with the Eastern birthright of 
grace and dignity of carriage, attended him down to 
the bank. They formed a homely group there under 
the palms, bare-chested, bare-legged, bronzed, half- 
clad, but wearing their rags about them as if they had 
been the purple. When the little felucca drew nigh 
the bank, and the moment for parting had come, the 
old sheik, heart-sore, threw himself on his son’s neck 
and kissed him. It was a touching sight. It took 
you back to the old patriarchal times—old Jacob’s 
weary farewells when his sons left Canaan for Egypt. 
Mother, brothers, and sisters stood aside, as in respect 
for this old sheik’s sorrow, but presently they came 
forward and embraced him too. As for his sister— 
wilful, fair, and fifteen—she clung about him and 
sobbed pitifully. She resented his going as deter- 
minately as a young colt the halter. It was her first 
lesson, perhaps, in that school we all have to go to, 
and in which the strongest willed generally get the 
severest whipping. A cruel school it often seems, 
—that oneal of adversity—until faith discovers a 
face of love behind the mask. Our sailors beneath 
in the felucca cried out testily to their comrade not 
to tarry. ‘‘They were waiting, why did he not 
come?” So he stepped into his , Ay But I noticed 
that the father took himself apart, and lifted up his 
voice and wept. 


After sailing under the stately temple of Kom 
Ombos which, — aloft over the tide, seems, 
0 


Narcissus-like, for ever absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of its own mirrored beauty, we came into the 
Straits of Hajar Silsilis. The two limestone ranges 
here press in cliff-like right and left, and narrow 
the river by one-half. You sail for miles between 
ledgy rock precipices on either hand. Most of the 
Theban temples were built of stone quarried from 
these cliffs—it was so easy to obtain, could be 
floated on the river immediately, and sailed down on 
rafts. The workmen of ancient Egypt, too, were 
wise in their generation ; for in quarrying they cut 
galleries in the rock, which were fashioned into 
tombs, thus making at once mansions for the dead 
and living. These long galleries now look down 
upon you as you sail underneath cheery and inviting, 
quiet resting-places out of earshot of the noisy weal 
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where, in the pilgrimage of life, you, if weary, might 
be fain to lodge—as many a hermit has done before 
you—perhaps sleep, until the pilgrimage was over. 
You may visit them if you will, climbing up the 
craggy rock ledges to their level. Graven and 
painted, and flaunting themselves in a gorgeousness 
of quaint funereal fancies, they seem more to suggest 
to you the loggie and galleries of some rock-hewn 
fairy palace whose halls are caverned within than the 
sober seriousness of vestibules of the dead. The 
early Christians had a lodgment here, as may be 
seen by their marks and symbols scratched over the 
picturings of a Pharaonic age. But as I have a whole 
chapter on tombs in reserve, I will dip no further 
into the subject. 


We had now, as I said, come within hail of Esne 
(Old Latopolis, at present a town of some 2,000 inhabi- 
tants), where we determined to stay till the morrow. 
We drove in the stake to the bank, and our sailors, 
who had already donned their gay turbans and _holi- 
day attire, jumped ashore, and scampered off like 
boys into a playground. 

The streets of Esne are narrow and intertwisted, 
so that within its mile of circuit you might possibly 
wander round and round as in a vicious circle, and 
never extricate yourself. Houses reared at random 
of unburnt brick, fretted with a few loopholes, door- 
post and lintel of palm, with an occasional projecting 
lattice of wood above; sunblinds of reeds and fibre 
slung from house to house overhead in the way, leaky, 
transmitting arrowy shafts of light upon the passers 
beneath. Such is an Esne street: and all the busi- 
ness of the town is transacted in this tempered 
gloom. The potter plies his wheel outside his door, 
the slipper-maker his awl, the coppersmith his 
hammer. We even came upon a primitive loom at 
work in public. So that you, in common with donkeys 
and dromedaries, have to pick your way among the 
craftsmen, and tread warily, lest you step upon a 
naked body, on the one hand—for the family circle 
is also represented ; it eats and drinks in the street— 
or, cannoning off a true believer, dosing at his work, 
fall uninvited into the arms of his lawful spouse, 
reclining on the other. Dromedaries are the worst 
ut to it, for if they carry their heads too loftily, 

igh sniffing, as is their wont, they are apt to knock 
against the rough roofing above, and so come to 
grief. It is instructive, by the way, to watch a camel 
eg through a low gate. How he has to unstiffen 

is neck, humble himself, curb his body, bend his 
knees! What an undertaking itis! How he frets, 
groans, grumbles, protests; and finally wriggles 
through, protesting! What if this be the true in- 
ee of the camel and the needle’s eye? 
at if the cases be similar? Then, O rich man! 
most thoroughly must thou bow and curb ere thou 
canst struggle through the narrow gates of the 
Golden City. 

Through primitive mud porches in these Esne 
streets you sometimes catch glimpses of inner courts 
where palm-trees grow—shadowy, cloistered. They 
are not always inviting. A sweltering brood of 
goats, hens, babies, donkeys, sometimes abide there. 
But peeping into one as we passed, our ears were 
greeted with the hum of children’s voices—a familiar 
drone, recalling village schools far away in summer 
England, their open door and woodbine trellis. 
‘Why, this is a juvenile academy,” said my friend 
the Professor ; “let us walk in.” We entered rather 
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dubiously, fearing to intrude. We were not at first | off his slipper, clutch an offender by the tunic, and 
detected; the drone went on. Fifty youngsters, | administer condign chastisement to that part of the 
ranged like a thicket of flower-pots in some green- | youthful frame which Nature seems specially to have 
house, were squatted in rows, with the splendid | suited to such discipline. 

sunlight filtering upon them through the flickering | We were not long hidden. Some mischievous 
palm leafage above. One half of these tender plants | urchin eyed us, nudged his fellows, and in a moment 
were learning to write. Not on slates with screaky | the whole school, incontinent, burstoutsimultaneously, 
date pencils, he it understood, but on little squares of | ‘‘ Backsheesh, howaji ! Our weak-eyed friend, thus 
sheet zinc, with reed pens and ink dipped out of a | apprised, smiled a sickly smile, hit right and left 
sponge. Very expert they seemed, too, though their | promiscuously to still the uproar, then came simper- 
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TEMPLE AT ESNE. 


fingers were wretchedly bedabbled. ‘The rest, all | ingly forward with the usual greeting of peace. 
uatting in the dust, recited lessons in a sing-song | ‘‘ Their worships’ servant was an ill-used man,” he 
voice, dolorously swaying their little bodies to and | said, ‘‘across whose path the shadows had fallen 
fro as if they had partaken too freely of fruit. darkly ; but this visit from a far country was like 
Fasterns always read like this, your story-tellers | the advent of day. Would we take a pipe?” 
also; and in church, the prayers, epistles, gospels, We sat us down a moment in the dust, and com- 
, tre so intoned, to the accompaniment of the priest’s | plied with the usual custom. A chubby- faced little 
body swayed to and fro. Christian was brought forward to exhibit his writing. 
It was a Coptic school; a Copt the master—a | The zinc plate in his lap, resting it on his bare knees, 
ad weak-eyed man, black robed and turbaned, with | he sat down and scribbled away vigorously—medi- 
4 writer’s ink-horn stuck in his girdle. He had a tating on backsheesh, though, all the time, and eyeing 
pale face and a long beard, and looked wearied with | narrowly any chance movement of our hands to our 
¢ in general, and obviously with little boys in parti- | pockets. Dots and twists and curves were set down 
cular. He moved languidly amid his serried classes, | in a long procession. It was a theme written back- 
administering sly boxes on the ear—or sometimes | wards from right to left, and then the Arabic exer- 
with a solemn pleasantry varying the plan to reach | cise was thrust forward for us to read. Alas, 
over and swish a culprit who fancied himself unseen. | for our ignorance! I patted the urchin’s head, 
After that exertion he would subside for a time, and | called him a good boy, and carelessly passed the 
take his consolations out of an amber-tippedchibouque | slate on to my friend, who on his part very cleverly 
a boy held for him. The offence which aggravated | put his hand into his pocket; and so under cover of 
him most, though, and made life burdensome to him, | backsheesh_ we escaped with our learning unim- 
Was a noisy concert these rogues had invented of | peached. We scrambled a few khamsas (half a 
danging their zinc slates together after the manner | farthing) in the school; and the schoolmaster, when 
of cymbals. This he could not endure. Even in the | he bowed us to the door, held out his hand sadly, 
midst of a delicious draught of latakia, he would start | and with some emotion thanked us for responding to 
Up, like avenging Jove, from his fragrant cloud, tear | a word whispered softly, namely, ‘‘ Backsheesh !” 
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In the summer afternoon we wandered from our 
boat to the gardens encompassing the town. Far 
away along the bank a kind of garden land stretches 
all fresh and fair, watered by little sparkling streams 
meandering in sunshine and leafy gloom through 
greenery of copse and cornfield, through patches of 
blossoming lupin, poppy, cotton, maize, like silver 
threads in colours of needlework—a region where 
palm-trees grow, and mimosas, and birds of un- 
imagined plumage peep out, and which, but for this 
kindly irrigation, would be dun and arid as the 
desert by its side. ‘or the desert, like insatiate 
death, is for ever encroaching: surging up to that 
little strip of living verdure, eager to devour. Long 
before we reached the frontier line of sterility, we 
found a palm wood, whose leafage still glistened with 
the spray of the last sand-storm. But there are 
inner gardens here, shady enclosures secluded as the 
paradise of Iram, where, in rosy fastnesses, he gar- 
nered his elect, in which you can get pleasant shelter 
from the noontide heat. 

We passed in without a thought of intrusion. 
You make yourself quite at home in their lands. 
Nationality is the card that admits you everywhere. 
But our followers were less brave. They tarried at 
the door, much to our delight. For we had been 
followed at starting by a posse of idlers, the greater 
part of whom Haroun had scared away by his 
energetic pantomime with a lithe whip. But some 
had persevered, and among these were two or three 
dancing girls that loitered carelessly in our wake— 
out of sheer idleness, I suppose, or curiosity, for 
they did not even ask for backsheesh. They were 
dressed in a glimmer of gauzy stuff from the waist 
upwards, and wore numberless necklaces, bracelets, 
rings, tinkling ornaments about the feet where the 
trowsers were tied. Little sparkling gold coins, too, 
were sprinkled about in their hair, and altogether— 
like the lady in the nursery rhyme—they were 
musically attended at every step they took. 

Esne has in these latter days become famous for 
its dancing girls: Almehs—a race as distinct, it is 
said, as Basque or gipsy, and boasting an ancestry 
rooted in some unknown antiquity. Cleopatra was 
of their caste, they affirm; and the girl Salome that 
danced at Herod’s revel was taught in their school. 
Truly enough, the Almeh’s modern dances are very 
like those portrayed on the Theban tombs. And 
though the eostume is not similar, their features are 
the same. Of the same sisterhood are they who 
dance before Pharaoh on the pictured walls. It is 
odd to contemplate a race of hereditary dancers—a 
people thus brought up from childhood—an outcast 
race. For even Egyptian society does not recognise 
them. They have flocked to Esne since Mohammed 
Ali banished them from Cairo,* whither they have 
gradually crept back again for the amusement of the 
womankind of the harem and of travellers. What 
is stranger yet, these Delilahs figure at religious 
festivals, also at those solemn birthday gatherings 
round the tomb of a sheik. Hardly a village but 
has its sheiks’ or patron saint’s tomb—a picturesque 
white-washed cupola, usually overshadowed by a 
broad spreading sycamore, where the faithful stop 
to pray, and leave little votive offerings of bread 
and water as at a shrine. 

After a long stroll through copse and grove we 
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About the dancing girls the author has spoken at large in his book, 
“‘Under Egyptian Palms.” (Chapman and Hall.) 
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emerged into an open space by the city wall. There 
we met the Governor taking an afternoon airing, 
attended by his pipe-bearer. This was the fashion. 
able lounge, I suppose—the Rotten Row of Esne, 
Only the fashionables there were distributed in 
squatting attitudes under shady trees. The only 
quadrupeds on the scene seemed to be a few fractious 
camels that very much objected to the nature of their 
burdens, and a donkey or two blissfully asleep. As for 
perambulation, there was none; the excitement lay in 
smoking chibouques, and keeping off the flies. Ha- 
roun took us up to the Governor, who was seated on 
a mud divan under a spreading sycamore. I have 
no doubt he told sad fables on our behalf, as to our 
rank and relative importance—it was his way—for 
his excellency made very much of us. We were set in 
honour on either side of him, the poor pipe-bearer 
having to take off his robe to cover the seat. A servant 
was despatched in hot haste for pipes and coffee. 

**My respects to their lordships,” said the Governor, 
through Haroun; ‘happy is the day that sees them 
at Esne.” He wasa fine-looking fellow, this satrap, 
a high intelligent forehead, deep-set eyes, and ample 
beard. He was bonneted with a showy turban, and 
was otherwise simply clad in a dun robe girt with a 
Damascus scarf. e sat awhile watching the hues 
deepen on the Lybian range, and listening lazily to 
his talk. For he was a well-bred man, of exquisite 
polish, as indeed are all your Easterns, though some- 
times when he got angry the cast of his features 
would alter unpleasantly, and his speech thicken, as 
if he had a hot chesnut in his mouth. ‘ Wallah,” 
he cried, ‘‘ here is more work,” and as he spoke, two 
men, shopkeepers apparently, came up attended by 
a Kawass, to receive judgment. It was a matter of 
disputed debt. The litigants were friends that had 
quarrelled. ‘‘ Friendship,” the Governor observed, 
was weak and wavering as the shade of the acacia- 
tree. They addressed him deferentially from behind, 
so as not to disturb us on our seat. The magistrate 
patiently listened to the pleaders between his pufis 
of smoke. They (the pleaders) were impassioned, 
but he was calm. Finally, without turning his head 
to look at them, he gave judgment in two words. 
‘* Let the debt,” said he, ‘‘be paid before Ramadan, 
or give the debtor a dozen lashes on his feet, and 
repeat them weekly until it is paid.” The pleaders 
walked away musingly, and the Kawass lit his pipe. 
It was a sentence without appeal. 

The rim of the red sun was now breaking upon 


the western hills—deepening his look upon all the ' 


broad landscape. Buffaloes herding homewards from 
the river passed us in review, lowing serenely. 
Flocks of goats went gambolling by, coaxed onward 
from nibbling at forbidden dainties, by pretty little 
sunbrowned shepherdesses, themselves frolicsome 
and wayward as the naughtiest of their charge. The 
shadows of people far off in a glimmer—some women 
standing outside a tent—lengthened up over the 
yellow sands to our very feet, and a passing came 
a furlong away frisked over us with all the effect of 
an eclipse. 

Just then the hubbub of a fantasia hard by woke 
up the tranquil silence of that evening hour—jarring 
on it like a jest on a solemn thought. 

‘‘ Wallah!” said the Governor, “it is a wedding.” 

We got up and walked to a little garden near, 
where they were about celebrating some marriag® 
festivities with dances and song. We went in. About 
forty apathetic guests had arranged themselves under 
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; spreading syeamore. They were squatting in an 
men circle around two dancers. Some few half- 
yaked children, boys and girls freo of their mothers, 
had got romping about; but otherwise the company 
yithin that tropic bower were as placidly un- 
smpathising and decorous as any you might con- 
front at Tyburnian festivities, or in the drawing-rooms 
of the remotest south-west. 

There was a small square carpet in the midst of 
the circle, and the dancers in turn plied their limbs 
rigorously thereon to the sound of pipe, and lute, 
ad tumtum. It was a strange scene, and the by- 
sanders contemplated this and the masquerading of 
sme hired buffoons—men in high caps and bead 
necklaces—with exemplary patience and stolidity. 

By a strange coincidence—one of those chances 
that suggest hidden meanings and set thoughtful 
men musing—while all this was going on a clear 
full-lunged voice rang out the Oall to Prayer. 
Dominant as a bell it cut through the evening air— 
ylemn and musical. A muezzin from the gallery of 
me of the Hsne minarets hard by, his face still 
fushed in the after-glow, was summoning the faith- 
fil to worship. ‘‘ ALLAH Is ALL IN ALL,” he said, 
“AILAH KNOWS ALL. ‘THERE IS No GoD BUT 
Arian.” 

For this is the Islam vesper hour, and your true 
Mussulman, be he at home, or in the fields, or 
journeying in the desert, or tossed at sea, bethinks 
him of his prayers and stops to worship. Prostrate 
towards his holy city he bows the knees and prays. 
But this muezzin’s call fell dead. This knot of 
wening revellers listened to it but made no response. 
Qr if one or two, more righteous than the rest, 
separated themselves from the circle, it was merely 
to transact the accustomed office, and to return to this 
vel with unabashed brow. So much was their 
moral sense blunted. 

When we left, the festivities were still in progress, 
to continue probably till midnight, ; 
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Taz article on parrots in the February Part has 
bought upon us a shower of correspondents, some 
wking advice, and others communicating facts. Of 
the latter we select a few which appear to possess 
wovelty or interest. The first is from the writer of 
the paper in last month on the return of the swallow. 

Thad occasion to look after some luggage which 
had come by steamer, and had to go to the house of 
asailor at Wapping. He was out of the way, but I 
was met by his wife, an ill-tempered looking, shrewish 
Woman, with a voice shrill, loud, and disagreeable. 

@ corner, in a large wicker cage, hung a grey 
parrot, who, as soon as the notes of the mistress’s 
tongue reached him, in a sharp pitch began to out- 
ream her with, ‘‘ You talk,” ‘‘ You talk,” ‘‘ You 
talk,” <‘ You talk,” till the dumfounded woman could 
uot hear herself speak. Our sailor, se defendendo, had 
‘aught Poll this overwhelming manceuvre for the 
Momotion of quiet. In the present instance the 
“ene ended by the woman, in a whisper, roundly 
ibusing all parrots, when a reply (as it were) came 
= ery cage, “ About Polly, pretty Polly ; all lies, 

es ! 


E. H. ©.’s good anecdote of the bald-headed parrot 





(p. 185) may be well paired by another, of a Polly 
brought from Lisbon by Mr. Simpson (the pictorial 
aide of Sir Thomas Laurence), and which had moulted 
nearly all its feathers. The fun of this queer-looking 
bird was to see it flap its wings, as bare as a chicken’s 
plucked for the spit, and exclaim, ‘“I’ll be hanged, if 
I don’t fly away; I'll be hanged, if I don’t fly away.” 
Here there might have been teaching, but it looked 
as natural as it was droll. 

The story of the Angola rabbit and cockatoo (p. 
186), has vibe its parallel in the following, for which 
I can vouch on the authority of Mr. Sabine, then the 
able curator of the Horticultural Society’s Gardens 
at Ohiswick. A huge ungainly fowl, of swan size 
and unknown description, was brought in from some- 
where in the South Pacific. On the spur of the 
moment Mr. Sabfne was at a loss what to do with it; 
but, pro tem:, it was put into one of the “ stone jugs” 
where the unaccountables used to be, for the nonce, 
partially accommodated. Whether attracted by the 
splendid plumage of a grand macaw, one of the 
inmates, or not, it is impossible to say; but the 
stranger persisted in wabbling and poking after him, 
in utter disregard of the lesser game. At length the 
persecuted macaw was worn out, terrified—and re- 
treated to an angle of the den, where he threw him- 
self on his back, and stretching out his long claws, 
screeched to the last poke of the Great Unknown, 
*¢ Who are you?” 

The bad habit of cursing and swearing, and occa- 
sionally using other not very creditable language, 
acquired by parrots in their sea voyages, have been 
too generally illustrated to deserve much notice. 
The story of O’Keefe’s parrot and George 1 (p. 
136) is the old Josephus, and rather over-dressed. A 
contemporary anecdote, relating to the same king, is 
more likely, and, I fancy, less familiar to readers. 
On Admiral Hawke’s return from his great victory, 
his Majesty and Queen Charlotte honoured him with 
a visit on board his flag-ship. Among the curiosities 
always incident to such quarters was a famed talking 
parrot, hung in the Admiral’s state-room, which, of 
course, their Majesties were called on to see, hear, 
and admire. Alas! for Polly. She forgot all her 
good manners and behaviour: and volubly uttered a 
torrent of immodesty most unfit for royal (or even 
plebeian) ears ; and the Queen was hurried out of the 
room, whilst the Admiral, with a swing of his elbow, 
hurled pretty Poll, cage and all, off the perch, and 
left her sprawling and screaming on the floor, quite 
unconscious of any indecorum. 

Many of the recorded coincidences are entertaining 
enough, and might be quoted ad infinitum. This 
happened in autumn, only the other day. A fine 
petted grey parrot was lost over-night, from a lady’s 
cottage at Kensington, and grief and searches 
‘‘ everywhere” ruled the disconsolate domicile. At 
daybreak, however, a workman, going to his work, 
was hailed by Polly, from a pile of bricks piled up 
for building, with the call, ‘“‘Take me home! take 
me home!” Now, did the night-chilled bird attach 
the meaning to its words? At any rate, the work- 
man did, and he made a good day’s job of it. 

Loitering over an old bookstall in Holborn, when 
the time ought to have been otherwise employed, 
I heard a timely hint from a voice above say, 
‘* Begone about your business. Why not? Begone 
about your business.”’ Looking up, I saw a parrot 
squinting down at my upturned gaze. 

The same locality yields a very different and un- 
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genteel anecdote, which (being less refined) I am 
afraid may be pronounced vulgar. Here, however, it 
is. Arecently caught Scotchman, in sauntering along, 
was astonished by the scream of ‘ Dirty Scot; 
dirty Scot.” Burning with indignation, he bristled 


up to revenge the national insult: when ascertaining’ 


the actual state of the case, he controlled his passion, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘You! If ye’d been a man, as ye’re 
a green goose, I would have wrung the wizzen 0’ 
e ! ” 

7 It is probable that Poll, safe upon the window- 
ledge from the enraged Gael, was not frightened ; 
but another effect of terror, and probably true, is 
related of a favourite parrot of the French com- 
mander de Bougainville, which, after the tremen- 
dous action in which he was defeated, could never 
be induced to be talkative as before, but to every 
question or endearment answered in one only word, 
“Bomm! bomm!! bomm!!!” The thunder of the 
cannonade seemed to have destroyed her memory. 

My grandfather had a parrot, which lived in the 
family above thirty years. It would bark like a 
dog, mew like an old cat, and imitate kittens, sing 
‘‘ Begone dull care,” and whistle ‘‘ Tekeli.”” A Dr. 
Thatcher, at Dover, offered twenty guineas for it, 
which was refused. Poll got hold of that, however, 
and would say, ‘‘Oh, my eye! What’s Polly 
worth? Polly’s worth twenty guineas!” and call 
out, ‘Doctor Thatcher,” at the top of her voice, 
‘‘ John, bring a bottle of wine; make haste!” all 
in a quick and distinct manner (not drawling like the 
grey parrots generally), ‘ Poll’s worth twenty 
guineas! Poll’s worth twenty guineas!” 

That parrots have and exercise memory is proven 
by many undoubted instances. Their proneness to 
the repetition of the same words and phrases, acci- 
dentally clipping:in with familiar occasions or conver- 
sations (for be it remembered that Polly is usually a 
member of the little parlour or drawing-room), is 
another prolific source of veritable specimens of 
parrotical acuteness and sagacity. ‘‘ Only think, 
when I was confiding to Mary what Tom had said, 
that wretch, Polly, whom we had not noticed, 
screamed out, —m ! ahem!”’ 

Yet the following are curious illustrations of such 
qualities and habits in the bird. The Marquis of 
H—-, one of our wealthiest nobles, who chose to live 
in Paris, spend his enormous fortune, and indulge in 
his eccentricities there, had, among other follies, a 
whim for odd animals being (perhaps on state occa- 
sions) entertained at table with his lordship! At one 
of these congenial parties, a favourite polly happened 
to misbehave. The ‘‘offence was rank, it smelt to 
heaven,” and the outraged milord had his indignation 
kindled accordingly. ‘‘Get out, you dirty rascal !” 
was the instant sentence, and a flunkey was told to 
carry poor Poll to the kitchen below, the only fit place 
for a creature of such intolerable bad manners. Fiat 
justitia! From some reason or other, it occurred that 
the noble marquis had occasion to descend to a visit to 
the scene of high life below stairs. Several months 
had elapsed, but the first recognition and salute he 
received was the appropriate one, ‘‘ Get out, you dirty 
rascal! Get out, you dirty rascal!’ 

If I parade my next, I hope readers will excuse 
me. But I was amused by its simplicity, and I am 
sure that mater, if not paterfamilias, will not think 
the worse of it from having become a byword in the 
family circle, and extremely serviceable to the abrupt 
and good-humoured settlement of many an argument 


\ 





and dispute. A clergyman, in the custom of readj 
prayers and a portion of Scripture to his househo 
was one evening much “ put out” by Polly, who had 
never interfered before, but now seized every oppor. 
tunity when the reader dropped his voice, or pa 

to exclaim ‘‘Amen!” Not being guided within 
orthodox rules, like Parish, clerk of the parish, the 
interruptions grew laughable, and at length one of 
the handmaidens was directed to carry Poll out of 
the room. This she did, and whilst the door was 
open, Polly (I must suppose with a penitent expres. 
sion) looked up from its cage and said, “‘I am sorry 
I spoke!” 

Now before concluding, I should like to offer a few 
miscellaneous remarks. The long and close intimacy 
between the parrot and its fondling mistress or pos. 
sessor gives it a popular pre-eminence above all other 
feathered favourites. It is more taught, and conse- 
quently more teachable. The raven, the jackdaw, 
the magpie, have powers of speech—articulation— 
almost if not quite equal to Polly. The smallest 
songster of the wood or hedgerow can be taught to 
sing long pieces of music perfectly, and a canary will 
give you a descant far above the reach of any parrot, 

The parrot is a bird of bad temper. It is irascible, 
revengeful, uncertain, capricious. True, it has extra- 
ordinary partialities, likes and dislikes, for which 
there is often no accounting. It seems to enjoy 
noises, racket, or fun. It is seldom quite quiet and 
reposed, with its sharp beak and jealous eye. Their 
warmest friends hardly say they Jove Polly; they 
admire her droll ways, droll sayings, and droll 
eccentricities, but few are sure that she would not 
seize an opportunity to bite their finger. One thing 
is clear. In cases of other animals attached to man, 
if the object loved is assailed by enmity or danger, 
the faithful brute ally will fly to the rescue. No one 
ever heard of a parrot doing this, or lending a help- 
ing claw! Yet in some instances their affections 
seem to be not only warm but permanent. 

I think these are fair and just characteristics of the 
pampered pets of so many a boudoir and drawing- 
room. But I must not part with them censoriously. 
In my youth I knew a farmhouse of the good old- 
fashioned form. You entered by the front door in 
the centre, with a window on each side lighting a 
narrow passage which led on the right to the kitchen 
and offices, on the left to the sitting parlour, where 
Polly was enthroned. Said I not that parrots liked 
fun? Polly did, but her most entertaining exploit was 
to get up a scéne dramatique—a curious thing in itself 
to witness—three animals set in action of their own 
accord and without a shadow of human instigation, 
and thus it would happen. Puss from the kitchen 
would be stealing along the passage to the parlour, 
much to the discomposure of pretty Poll, who, taking 
the alarm, whistled, and called, ‘‘ Rover, Rover!” 
with a piercing voice. Honest Rover was not averse 
to obey the call, and hastened to the spot. “‘ Hist, 
cat! hist, cat!” set him at once to the pursuit, anda 
terrible hurry-scurry and clatter along the narrow 
passage ensued. The finale was an uproarious laugh 
from the delighted Polly, subsiding into “ood 
Rover, good dog!” and the farce concluded. 

Polly has never been a favourite with the poets. 
The gentle Cowper and several others have given her 
a passing notice, but they have not been so directly 
to her honour as with reference to some of her humai 
relations and intercourse. On the whole, considering 
that there may be (say) ten thousand parrots, parTé 
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keets, macaws, cockatoos, lories, e¢ hoc genus omne, in 
and about London, and in constant communion with 
bipeds of (as we flatter ourselves) a higher intellec- 
tual order, it is only astonishing that we have not a 
thousand times more stories than are in print. Far 


from us be the assertion of Jack’s clever helpmate at 


Wa 
all 


ping, that the records of Parrotiana are ‘‘ All lies, 
ies!” but somewhere it appears necessary to 
draw a line for the sake of an estimate of animal capa- 
dty and human credulity. The following anecdote 
Idecline to believe without the attestation of credi- 
ble witnesses. If any of my other stories offend 
qitical readers, I am ready to apologise in the words 
of the parrot, ‘‘ I am sorry I spoke!” 

An old parrot learned by experience the fact that 
honesty is often its own reward, and not just the best 
plicy. There had been, in a certain town, many 
emplaints as to the short weight of the bread, and a 
commission was appointed to examine into the 
matter. They entered a certain baker’s shop, and 
weighed loaves taken at hap-hazard from the different 
heaps; all right: rather over than under weight. 
The smiling baker receives the compliments of the 
miling commission; and these, well satisfied, are 
preparing to leave the shop, when a hoarse voice 
fom a corner startles them with the advice, 
“Took under the counter /”? They did so accordingly, 
md found a large store of bread light enough to 
richly deserve the fine, which was accordingly im- 
posed and paid. The enraged baker having watched 
his visitors out of sight, rushed upon the offending 
bird, and, twisting his neck, threw him out into the 
wad; gradually, however, the neck righted itself, 
ad the poor bird recovered its faculties. Looking 
about it languidly, it espied a pig lying near with its 
throat cut. (How or why, deponent sayeth not.) In 
a melancholy voice the victim of honesty addressed 
its fellow-sufferer : ‘‘ What! did you speak about the 
bread ?”? 

This is manifestly not a fact, but a clever fable, 
directed against dealers in false weights and measures. 
But the currency of such anecdotes,-and their being 
attributed to parrots, testify to the general belief in 
2 clever and amusing talkativeness of these funny 

irds. 

Our next communication is from the author of 
a anevent of a Quiet Eye,” and “My Study 

air.” 

My first anecdote is about a new parrot which had 
been bought, and had been warranted very voluble. 
For some days the children and the elders too had 
beset it, but though looking more sapient than Mi- 
terva’s bird, it had preserved an absolute silence. One 
day at dinner the mother was enlarging to a visitor 
m the disappointment. ‘The bird is a cheat. He 
8 absolutely worthless. He does not talk at all.” 
Fancy the astonishment of all to hear from the 
corner, in a hoarse bass voice, ‘‘ Ah, but J think the 
more /”? 


‘Then first the palmer silence broke, 
(The livelong week he had not spoke).” 


My father tells a good story of a Scotch parrot; 
tather, perhaps, an alien parrot in a Scotch house- 
hold. My father was calling upon its master, and 
while his card was taken up to Dr. Hall, was left by 
the servant waiting in the ante-room. Here was a 
fine parrot, who, on being jocularly addressed, ‘‘Who 
are you?” replied with no hesitation, ‘‘ Poll’s the king’s 
trumpeter, ‘oo-to-to-tooo !” Immediately becoming 
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grave, and edging confidentially towards the side of 
the cage, it added in a lower voice the startling and 
gratuitous intelligence, ‘‘ Dr. Hall’s a great rascal !” 

To end. I was dining with a friend in Yorkshire ; 
he lived in a village through which, at four o’clock, 
eres every day the Hull omnibus, the conductor 

lowing a wheezy trumpet. To our amaze, we heard 
this distinctly, and twice repeated, at near seven 
o’clock. The smiling host reassured us, and we 
found that a humorous parrot had played on us this 
practical joke. 

Another parrot, that I knew intimately, had 
exactly caught the ‘“‘sqwak”’ of a cat when trodden 
upon. Peculiarly aggravating for the cat, I always 
thought. 

A friend tells me that, on going first to Paris, 
one of the things that seemed to him most strange 
was to hear the parrots speaking French! Natural 
enough this was on having time to think of it, but 
sounding odd when heard unexpectedly. 

Since the above was written a curious case occurred 
in the Greenwich police-court, in which a parrot 
bore a conspicuous part, and of which we give the 
substance from a daily paper. 

Stephen White, of Rotherhithe, was charged with 
using abusive and threatening language towards 
Edwin Fox, a barber, residing in the same neighbour- 
hood. The complainant said that Mr. White, who 
came to his shop to be shaved, suddenly moved from 
his seat ; and the cautious barber, remembering that 
he had some days since cut this said customer while 
shaving him, reminded him that if he were restive 
he would be liable to be cut again. Upon this, 
according to Mr. Fox, the defendant jumped up, 
made use of the most violent language, threatened to 
injure the barber in his business, and hurriedly left 
the shop. So Mr. Fox summoned his foe. But 
Mr. White, being called upon for his defence, pleaded 
that the complaint arose entirely from the conduct of 
two parrots which the barber kept in his shop. One 
of these voluble birds was extremely “irritating and 
annoying.” While Mr. White was being shaved, 
the provoking Polly called out, ‘‘ Fox, I sha’n’t be 
able to pay for the shave till Saturday night.” This 
remark, reflecting as it did on the solvency of the 
customer, stirred Mr. White with indignation, and 
caused him to ‘‘move on his seat.’”?’ And, when he 
felt the razor passing over his flesh under the chin, 
the bloodthirsty parrot screeched out, ‘‘ Fox, cut his 
throat!” Mr. White felt naturally alarmed at the 
recommendation on the part of the bird, and hastened 
out of the shop. On being questioned, the com- 
plainant admitted that he kept two parrots, but he 
gave no explanation of their linguistic capacity. The 
magistrate sensibly sent both plaintiff and defendant 
about their business, and advised them to settle their 
squabbles among themselves. 


AMERICAN ACADEMIES. 


* BY AN AMERICAN CONSUL. 


TxosE schools, usually situated in the country, where 
boys are fitted to enter the universities, are called 
academies, and are a very important feature of the 
New England educational system. Many well-to-do 
people prefer the method of instruction and the 
manner of life at the academy to that at the town 
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Latin school, already described: The academy is 
indeed a foretaste of university life, and prepares the 
youth for it, not only in the methods of study and 
school discipline, but as well in learning how to live 
with many others as young as themselves, subject to 
the government of teachers, and without the indul- 
gences of home. The English reader will find; in 
the description of the New England Academy, many 
resemblances to, and also many differences from, the 
school life at Eton, Winchester, and Harrow. 

There are several academies in the New England 
states which have acquired high reputation. Such 
are Andover Academy, at Andover, near Boston; 
Exeter Academy, in New Hampshire; Williston 
Seminary, at East Hampton, Massachusetts; and 
Lawrence Academy, at Groton, Massachusetts. The 
graduates of Exeter and Lawrence usually enter at 
Harvard University, Cambridge ; those of Williston 
and Andover (being. Congregational schools), at the 
great ‘‘ orthodox” centre, Yale University, at New 
Haven, Connecticut. They are all situated in small 
country towns, surrounded by lovely rural scenery, 
in healthy localities, and possessed of every advan- 
tage which a distance from city temptations and 
distractions confers. Thus physical exercise, as well 
as meéntal training, is available; although those 
sturdy out-of-door sports of English boys, football, 
cricket, boating, etc., are by no méans so extensively 
practised at the New England schools. 

The academy is usually composed of two or three 
large wooden buildings of two storeys, that in which 
the recitations are held being surmounted by a 
steeple and belfry. The buildings are entirely plain, 
yet, like the city public schools, they are provided 
with every proper comfort. The English tourist 
would find a great difference between their appear- 


ance of newness and the quaint old quadrangle, for 
instance, of Eton, which impresses the American 
with a respectful veneration for its age and historical 


associations. There are no memories connected with 
the Yankee Academy, excepting local and modern 
ones—such as that the Rev. Mr. So-and-So, now a 
famous preacher at New York, graduated or once 
presided there. Its Cannings, and Coleridges, and 
Addisons have yet to grow into fame, and die, and 
leave honoured names to favourite ‘‘ walks,” or 
scratched on the college walls. 

The central building, with the belfry, is generally 
a large square building, with high windows at fre- 
quent intervals, painted sometimes red, and oftener 
yellow, furnished with green blinds, and a sloping 
shingle roof; a large door, reached by two or three 
stone steps, in front. On either side this building is 
the playground, with various gymnastic appliances. 
Entering the front door, you find yourself in a large 
hall, whitewashed, from which you enter the long, 
spacious rooms of the school. In the centre of the 
room is a huge round tight stove, with long pipes 
extended here and there along the ceilings. The 
desks are simple wooden ones, apt to be well worn, 
well whittled, on the rims. Maps, black-boards, 
historical and astronomical charts, cover the walls, 
and at the further end of the room. is the slightly 
raised platform, where stands, full of books, the 
teacher’s desk. Each room contains, perhaps, from 
forty to fifty boys, under one teacher; and there are 
usually four or five teachers, including the Principal, 
engaged in teaching. 

The schools contain from one hyndred and fifty to 
two hundred boys, divided, of course, into classes, 
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‘according to their ages and proficiency. The age of 
entering is usually twelve or thirteen: but many 
older scholars will be found in the academies, some 
of them bearded men of thirty or thirty-five. [ 
remember an instance, at once amusing and grati- 
fying, of one of these mature scholars, at Lawrence 
Academy, Groton. A labouring young man, origi- 
nally the son of a farmer, and ambitious to reach 
higher sphere of life than that in which he found 
himself, went at twenty-three to California, and 
worked hard for many years in the gold mines, 
meantime carrying on in the evening and early 
morning a course of reading and study. Time 
passed on; in ten years after his arrival in the 
‘“‘ Golden State,’’ he found himself married, and the 
father of three children; the possessor of a very re- 
spectable sum saved from his wages, and a fair scholar 
in the ordinary English branches, and in the elements 
of Latin grammar. At thirty-three he returned to 
the Atlantic coast with his family, and despite the 
annoyances and inconveniences to which he would be 
subjected, bravely went to Groton, took a small 
house, and informed the Principal of the academy 
that he wished to enter the school, and prepare for 
the university, detailing to him meanwhile his cir- 
cumstances. Each of the academies—for of coursd 
they are not free schools, like the Boston public 
schools—are fortunately so far endowed as to enable 
the institution to lend material aid to poor scholars; 
and our heroic family man, taking advantage of this, 
was able to take his place in the classes, and finally 
to graduate, and enter the university. I learned 
afterwards that he graduated from the university 
with high honours, ranking third in his class, and is 
now the editor of one of the most respected and in- 
fluential journals in the West. I mention this case, 
because it is very often repeated in the New England 
academies. 

The boys usually remain at the academy from four 
to six years. Many of them are city boys, who can 
show their public school medals and diplomas of 
graduation ; others are farmers’ sons, country trades- 
men’s sons, village clergymen’s and doctors’ sons. 
The rich and poor democratically mingle together at 
school, and are, both in school and out, judged by 


| their own qualities, and not by the paternal purse, 


lineage, and position. Although the academies are 
most of them endowed to some extent—being founded 
by the munificence of some wealthy and public- 
spirited citizen—they are so far select that tuition 
fees are charged, as in private schools. The cost of 
sending a boy to an academy varies, of course, 
according to his pocket-money, dress, and the place 
where he lodges ; but the medium cost, including all 
expenses, is not far from four hundred dollars, or 
about £80 a year. 

In the country in America, board is far cheaper 
than in the city—not more than half as dear; and 
almost any one in a village or provincial town, if he 
has spare room, is willing to receive as many 
boarders as his house will accommodate. In most 
cases the academy teachers also board a certaim 
number of boys, taking a spacious residence near the 
academy for the purpose ; and unless this is full, the 
boys are obliged to board there. The life in the 
teacher’s boarding-house is such a contrast to that at 
home, that it long remains impressed on the scholar’s 
mind. The writer, at a distance of fifteen years, 
remembers every detail of his own experience 
there (to himself how interesting!), although the 
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days spent in the school-house itself have grown very 
indistinct. 

There is no such thing as “‘fagging” in the 
American schools. Tyrannical boys sometimes impose 
upon the working scholars, and annoy them by scoff- 
ing at their condition: but the teachers are careful 
that the latter are not abused, and the scholars them- 
selves are apt to try to make their lot an easier one. 

Many of the country boys attend the academy only 
in the winter, leaving school in the spring, and help- 
ing their fathers plant their lands and gather their 
harvests through the spring and summer. There is, 
too, usually a long recess in the summer, extending 
through the greater part of July and August: and 
the year being divided into three sessions, the boys 
have likewise a fortnight’s vacation between consecu- 
tive terms. The well-to-do boys go home; but 
the poorer boys, who are ‘“ working their way” with 
the aid of endowments, often stay in the town where 
the academy is situated, finding some employment 
m the spot during the summer, with the proceeds of 
yhich they help themselves through another year. 
To some of the poorer boys the tasks of cleaning out 
the school-rooms, lighting the fires, doing the errands, 
ating as monitors, etc., are given, and for these 
services they receive their tuition, and—if they do a 
meat deal in this way—often their board also. It is 
wmarkable how universally prized, in New England, 
isa good education; and it is pleasing to remark 
what sacrifices and hard work spirited boys will 
submit to, eschewing the pastimes and leisure hours 
of their playmates, and denying themselves alike the 
little luxuries and the pleasant excursions which are 
» refreshing in school life—in order to obtain it. 
You cannot find a New England school in which 
there are not numerous instances of this laudable 
pirit: and it will not surprise the reader to learn 
that such boys are generally not only the best 
scholars which the academies send out, but are also 
the most successful and respected in the world. 

Let me give briefly a sketch of the daily life of a 
boy at the academy, boarding with one of the under- 
teachers. On his arrival he finds that the habit of 
late rising is treated with no leniency whatever. He 
is put into a dormitory with three other boys, one of 
them being one of the oldest and most advanced 
sholars, having a kind of supervision over the others. 
Here his trunk is duly deposited beside those of his 
mates, and a small space in one of the closets or 
wardrobes is shown him as being allotted to him, 
vhere he may hang his ‘‘ Sunday clothes.” Promptly 
at seven in the morning he hears the deep sonorous 
hand-bell in the passage, calling him to prayers. He 
has only time to dress, and descends with his 
“chums” to the parlour, where his preceptor and 
host is already seated, having before him a ponderous 
family Bible, open at some selected passage. The 
boys are ranged around the room in semicircles, and 
the teacher reads a chapter, keeping the while half 
m eye on the scholars. The reading over, the 
‘teacher sometimes says a few words illustrating or ex- 
plaining what he has been reading; and a short 
extemporaneous prayer closes the exercise. From 
prayers, after a criticism or two from the teacher on 
their general appearance or demeanour during 
prayers, the boys proceed to breakfast. There they 
ae served with coffee or tea, bread and butter, and 
some cold meat, or perhaps ham and eggs—a frugal 
meal, designed to inculcate habits of health and 
ample living. Breakfast is over by a quarter past 
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eight, and then the boys have a short season ‘“‘ for 
recreation,” which is enjoyed in various ways; 
according to the disposition of each. The younger 
anes are not yet beyond tops, and marbles, and kites ; 
others sit about the lawn reading favourite story- 
books ; others go to the base ball ground, or hasten 
off to the river or pond for a morning plunge into 
the water; the more studious or ambitious, not 
quite sure of their morning lessons, have hastened 
to the school-rooms, and are already bent, with the 
frown contemplative, over their desks. Often the 
teacher will go off for a brisk walk with five or six of 
his boys, and entertain them by a not too pedantic 
conversation. At a quarter before nine the great 
academy bell begins to ring, and the ‘‘day scholars” 
(those who live in the vicinity of the academy, and 
lodge and board at home) are flocking up in eager 
or studious groups; this bell is to warn the boys 
that in a quarter of an hour they are expected to o 
in their seats in school, ready for the day’s “ tug of 
war.” At two minutes before nine the bell swings 
again, and now begins to peal forth a long-drawn 
warning toll. The president of the academy is 
seen to go in and take his place at the desk in the 
principal room; the boys are crowding hurriedly in 
at the door; in a moment more the bell has stopped, 
and all is tranquil about the academy lawn, except 
that here and there a tardy boy or straggler comes 
desperately hurrying up and disappears in a twink- 
ling from the outsider’s vision. 

The school day opens with prayers in the presi- 
dent’s room, the whole school being assembled there 
to hear them, after which each boy goes to his own 
room. The classes begin to be called, each class 
consisting of perhaps twenty scholars, who come up 
and take their seats, books in hand, on long benches 
immediately before the teacher’s desk. If the class 
is reciting in arithmetic, it takes its place at the 
side, instead of in front, where the Mullshenthe are. 


The recitations last from three-quarters of an hour 
to an hour ; each boy is called up in turn, and reads, 
or spells, or works a sum, or parses, or reads his 
Latin text, or answers geography or mental arith- 
metic questions, the teacher being careful not to 
examine him on that part of the lesson immediately 
following what has just been recited. The teacher 


has his book of ‘‘ merits” and ‘ demerits,” and 
marks each recitation, so that the boys’ marks 
may be calculated at the end of the session. He 
often explains the knotty points in the lesson; and 
one reason of the acknowledged excellence of the 
academies is, that the teachers go upon the principle 
of making the boys comprehend everything which 
they go over by explanation and illustration, and 
by questioning them to see if the idea is correctly 
fixed in their minds, as well as of impressing and 
drilling facts into their memories. Their education 
is not pursued in ‘head-over-heels ” and lightning- 
speed fashion, but slowly and very thoroughly; and 
the result is that when the boys have passed through 
the curriculum, they are really and substantially 
fitted to pursue a university course. Unlike the 
English universities, the American universities re- 
quire an applicant for admission to pass satisfactorily 
a very severe written and oral examination, more of 
which hereafter; and the main design of the rural 
academies which I am describing is, to enable their 
scholars to pass those examinations well and com- 
pletely. The academy studies are not very different to 
those already stated as pursued at the Latin (city) 
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school: geography, English grammar (‘ Lindley 
Murray” was in use several years ago, but is now 
superseded), arithmetic (oral and mental), history, 
composition, declamation, simple astronomy, algebra, 
and in the more advanced classes, ‘‘ Playfair’s Euclid,”’ 
Andrew’s and Stoddart’s ‘“‘ Latin Grammar,” An- 
drew’s ‘‘ Latin Reader” and ‘‘Latin Prose Composi- 
tion,” ‘Sallust” or ‘‘Cesar,” ‘ Hadley’s Greek 
Grammar,” and Anthon’s or Felton’s ‘“ Greek 
Reader.” Some attention (though but little) is given 
to mercantile studies, such as book-keeping, accounts, 
single and double entry, and so on. Engineering and 
chemistry are also taught in several of the academies. 
But to resume the daily school routine. A little after 
eleven the boys have their ‘‘ten minutes’ recess ”— 
just long enough to enable them to stretch their legs 
a little, and have one brief but good, hearty, rollick- 
ing run. Back they come again, and dive into their 
books once more—now reciting in their own room, now 
going off to recite in another, now busy ‘cramming 
up ”’ for the impending call. Some of the academies 
close school at two o’clock, giving the boys the rest of 
the afternoon for study, exercise, or amusement; others 
have a recess of an hour and a half at one. The 
scholars reassemble at half-past two, and the day’s 
session closes at four or half-past. The almost uni- 
versal hour of dining in rural New England is one; 
supper ensues at half-past six, and the good country 
folk are in the habit of retiring, in their own par- 
lance, ‘‘’long ’beout nine.” The academy rules are 
hardly less simple. The boys have their dinner 
at one or two, and a boisterous and uproarious scene 
it is. It is in vain that the landlord and under- 
teacher tries to quell the voices and check the scuffling 
—his attempt is but half a success, for they have 
come in joyous that the day’s work is done, antici- 


pating a jolly afternoon, loudly making plans for 
excursions or games, and rejoiced, moreover, by the 
savoury smells which have been whiffed into their 
faces as they came by the kitchen. The boys are fed 
well and heartily on good wholesome food, and 
plenty of it; they have no Dotheboy Hall expe- 


riences. In the afternoon, after school duties, they 
are permitted to do much as they like. If they wish 
to go boating, or swimming, or chesnutting, they 
must ask the teacher (except the older scholars, 
who are more independent), and almost always 
receive his permission; and he often himself goes 
with them. The inclination seems to be rather to 
widen than to restrict schoolboy freedom, and espe- 
cially to encourage them as much as possible to take 
long jaunts, and to practise those sports which will 
thoroughly exercise their bodies, 

While speaking of the boys’ pastimes, let me men- 
tion that a favourite one is to get up a party and 
go off into the country in search of a cider-mill. 
Very many of the New England farmers (most of 
whom are owners of at least a hundred acres) make 
their own cider; and you will not go far on one of 
the country roads without seeing a huge ungainly 
wooden mill, with its enormous round stones and 
cranks, open on either side. Should you pass in the 
early autumn you would find a great cheese of apples 
between the stones, and the little gutters below dis- 
charging a full stream of the juice into the great 
tubs placed underneath them. Here the academy 
boys are apt to flock. The good-natured farmer lets 
them drink, or rather suck, the cider to their hearts’ 
content, and so they have a little impromptu pull at 
a “cup which cheers but not inebiiates.”’ 
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I presume it is unnecessary to say that the academy 
boys, as well as the university students in America, 
have no distinctive caps and gowns; and the nume- 
rous tall silk hats seen on the lawn at Eton are 
entirely wanting among the Transatlantic boys. In- 
deed, few things look more oddly to an American 
who lands for the first time on English skores, than 
to see boys of twelve or fourteen wearing the ‘ stove- 
pipes”? which, in his own country, are never seen on 
heads younger than twenty-four or five. It is a pity 
that stalwart games, like that of cricket, are not 
more in vogue in the American academies, for the 
contrast between the vigorous health of the Eton and 
Rugby boys and those of the American schools strikes 
one at once. Neither is boating practised to any 
extent, though it is more so now than formerly. Of 
indoor family games the boarding students have 
plenty, especially if the teacher be of that cheerful 
disposition which the best and most successful 
teachers usually possess. The good old games of 
‘“‘blind-man’s buff,” ‘hunt the slipper,” ‘ Copen- 
hagen,” and others, serve to beguile many a long 
winter’s evening, after the books have been put up, 
and the scholars have all assembled in the parlour. 
A certain afternoon of each week is devoted to 
declamation and the reading of compositions, enough 
scholars participating to make the turn of each come 
round every month or six weeks. These take place in 
the principal school-room, the whole school assem- 
bling there, and the teacher’s desk being removed 
from the platform to give the performers a clear field. 
Of the tyronic grandiloquence which is heard on 
these occasions we will not speak, as boys, in that 
respect, are probably more or less alike the world 
over. The early habit which the boys thus acquire of 
appearing before a large audience, and of writing 
original compositions, accounts in some degree, per- 
haps, for the facility with which Americans are said 
to speak in public. A certain time is also given for 
singing and writing. At the close of the year an 
exhibition takes place, attended largely by the people 
of the neighbourhood—the rustic lasses in gingham 
and muslin, proud father farmers in their best ‘“Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting”’ clothes, and fond parents from 
the distant city making up the lenient audience. 
Declamations, compositions, dialogues, little dramatic 
scenes, singing, distribution of prizes (consisting of 
books and medals), constitute the exercises; and that 
day, so long looked forward to, and so memorable 
ever afterwards to the scholars, over, the graduat- 
ing class departs from the tranquil scene of their 
preparation for a university career, for that eagerly- 
desired haven, so enchanting to the distant school- 
boy view. Thither we will follow them in the next 
paper. 

From this sketch of academy life the reader will at 
least be able to see how simple is the New England 
academy system. The educated part of the commu- 
nity in a large degree takes its tone from it. The 
academies are universally popular, and were it not 
that some of them are too much inclined to remain in 
old grooves, and too slow to accept improvements in 
text-books and rules, hardly a criticism could rea- 
sonably be made upon them. The great West is 
beginning to imitate the system, scattering similar 
institutions through its more sparsely-settled states; 
but it remains true that the public schools, the 
preparatory academies, and the universities of New 
England are as yet unrivalled in the American Union. 

G. M. T. 





